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THE  UNIVERSITY 


UN/VERS/TY  STAT/ST/CS. 

It  is  very  natural  that  an  alumnus  should  use 
the  condition  of  university  affairs  when  he  was 
an  undergraduate  as  the  standard  by  which  he 
may  judge  of  the  development  of  the  institu- 
tion since  that  time.  With  increase  of  endow- 
ment, enlargement  of  the  faculties,  and  broad- 
ening of  the  courses  during  the  last  five  years, 
have  come  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance  of 
students,  a  more  thorough  and  exacting  scholar- 
ship, and  a  higher  standard  of  responsibility  and 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  student  toward  the 
university.  All  these  factors  go  to  show  the 
healthy  development  of  the  university.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  express  the  value  of 
many  of  them  in  figures  or  any  form  of  statistics 
by  which  the  old-time  student  may  make  com- 
parison with  affairs  as  they  were  in  his  day.  It 
is  our  intention  from  time  to  time  to  publish  in 
these  columns  such  reliable  statistics  as  will,  so 
far  as  possible,  show  the  historical  progress  of 
the  university.  In  this  issue  we  present  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  the  numbers  of  students 
in  attendance  in  the  different  degree- conferring 
departments  during  the  last  five  years. 

I.  Total  attendance  in  all  the  schools. — These 
figures  are  based  upon  statements  obtained 
directly  from  the  records  of  each  department, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  as  exhibiting  the  actual 
attendance  of  dona  fide  students  : 


Department.                       1888-89 

89-90 

90-91 

91-92 

92-93 

College  of  Liberal  Arts     -          286 
School  of  Medicine         -          -      183 
School  of  Law            -          -           137 
School  of  Pharmacy       -         -     121 
School  of  Dentistry  -          -             13 
School  of  Theology  (G.  B.  L)     147 
Norwegian  -  Danish     -          -       24 
Swedish          ...             24 
Woman's  Medical  School        -       — 

Totals         ...          935 

253 
214 
138 
200 
24 
167 
20 
26 

1,042 

310 

240 

145 

273 

30 

187 

14 

19 

1,218 

396 
271 
264 
360 
46 
170 
21 
24 
122 

1,674 

SI2 
274 
180 
38s 

66 
158 

25 

23 
137 

1,760 

II.  Number  of  young  women  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  compared  with  the  number  of  young 
men  and  the  total  attendance. — The  figures  are 
taken  from  the  catalogues  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  will  prove  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  collegiate  coeducation. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per  cent,    of 
Females. 

■83- 

84 

91 

64 

155 

41. 

'84- 

85 

94 

53 

147 

36. 

'85- 

86 

104 

61 

165 

37- 

'86- 

87 

139 

87 

226 

38.5 

'87- 

88 

148 

88 

236 

37. 

'88- 

89 

172 

114 

286 

39-9 

'89- 

90 

162 

91 

253 

36. 

'90- 

91 

203 

107 

310 

34-5 

'91- 

92 

253 

143 

396 

36. 

'92  -  '93 

321 

191 

512 

37. 

In  the  present  collegiate  year  there  have  been 
in  attendance  upon  collegiate  and  professional 
courses,  as  shown  in  table  I.  above,  1,760 
students.  Of  this  number  337  were  young 
women,  that  is  to  say  19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
registration. 

III.  Number  of  students  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  professional  schools  who 
obtained  literary  or  scientific  degrees  from  collegiate 
institutions  before  entering  upon  their  advanced 
courses  in  Northwestern. 


C.  L.  A. 

Medical. 

Law. 

Theology. 

Woman's 
Medical. 

Total. 

'88-'89 

_ 

39 

24 

34 

— 

97 

•89-'90 

— 

39 

28 

34 

— 

lOI 

'QO-'gi 

— 

47 

39 

42 

— 

128 

'9i-'92 

18 

60 

70 

31 

4 

183 

'92-93 

31 

74 

58 

46 

7 

216 

Frpm  the  above.  III,  we  see  that  the  uni- 
versity has  a  growing  patronage  from  other 
degree -conferring  institutions,  which  means  a 
yearly  increase  in  the  attendance  upon  our 
courses,  of  college- trained  men  and  women. 
In  the  column  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
it  will  be  noticed  that  no  degrees  are  mentioned 
earlier  than  '91 -'92.  This  is  because  no  record 
has     been    kept    of    undergraduates   who     have 
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received  a  degree  elsewhere  before  completing 
their  undergraduate  course  at  Northwestern. 
The  figures  given  for  '91 -'92  and  '92-'93  are  of 
those  who  are  doing  work  in  tht  graduate  depart- 
ment and,  generally,  seeking  an  advanced  degree. 
This  graduate  work  was  begun  in  September  1 89 1 . 


THE    UNIVERSITY  GUILD. 

The  University  Guild  is  an  association  of 
women,  organized  at  Evanston  in  June,  1892, 
with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  "advancing  the 
interests  of  Northwestern  University  by  personal 
aid  and  efforts,  and  by  enlisting  others  in  such 
plans  as  will  promote  the  welfare  of  this  institu- 
tion." The  plan  of  organization  is  to  have  a 
central  association  or  Guild  at  Evanston,  and 
branches  of  this  in  other  localities  where  the 
number  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
make  it  possible.  No  branch  Guilds  have  yet 
been  started,  but  women  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  have  become  members  of  the  Central 
Guild,  and  will  assist  in  organizing  the  branches 
during    the   coming  year. 

As  an  immediate  object  for  which  to  work, 
the  Guild  decided  to  raise  a  fund  of  ^50,000  for 
an  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  believing  that  such 
a  building,  to  house  the  present  and  future 
collections  of  the  University,  would  be  of  great 
educational  value  alike  to  the  students  and  to 
citizens  of  Evanston.  The  fact  that  the  natural 
history  collections  of  the  University  are  in  part 
stored  away  from  lack  of  space  for  their  proper 
installment,  was  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Art  and  Museum  building.  It  was  further 
thought  that  valuable  gifts  of  works  of  art  and 
natural  history  collections  would  be  made  to  the 
University  if  a  suitable  building  were  provided 
for  their  reception. 

The  first  year  of  the  Guild  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. It  has  a  membership  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five.  A  small  annual  fee 
is  charged  to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  organization.  The  only  qualification  for 
membership  is  that  the  candidate  shall  have 
enough  interest  in  the  University  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  promote  the  objects  of  the  Guild. 

The  plan  adopted  for  raising  money  is  by 
direct  appeal,  on  the  part  of  members,  for  sub- 
scriptions, large  and  small,  and  for  gifts  and 
collections  for  the  proposed  Gallery  and  Museum. 
The  Guild   provides   subscription   books,  which 


state  on  the  fly-leaf  the  purpose  for  which  the 
money  is  asked.  It  is  desired  that  every  mem- 
ber shall  take  one  of  the  books  and  raise  as  large 
an  amount  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  the  Guild  to  increase  the 
interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  University  has 
been  well  furthered  by  the  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments which  have  occurred  during  the  year. 
The  science  work  of  the  University  was  presented 
at  one  of  the  meetings,  by  representatives  of 
this  department,  and  at  another  the  language 
work  in  the  English,  French  and  German  lan- 
guage departments  was  presented.  In  this  way 
the  members  of  the  Guild  have  gained  a  very 
definite  idea  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  these 
branches,  and  also  of  the  library  facilities,  and 
the  general  equipment  in  connection  with  them, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  press- 
ing needs  that  ought  to  be  met  to  insure  the 
growth  of  the  work  in  these  departments.  The 
meetings  give  the  first  half  hour  to  business,  and 
a  social  hour  succeeds  the  programme.  Two 
delightful  concerts  were  arranged  for  and  given 
during  the  year,  the  first  of  which,  a  parlor  con- 
cert, netted  over  four  hundred  dollars  for  the 
treasury  of  the  Guild. 

The  annual  meeting  will  occur  in  June,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  new  year  may  begin 
with  a  largely  increased  membership,  and  an 
increase  of  energy  in  the  large  work  that  has 
been  undertaken.  The  Guild  appeals  to  all 
friends  of  the  University  to  aid  it,  both  by  send- 
ing subscriptions  and  the  names  of  those  who 
will  become  members  and  work  with  us.  A 
place  has  been  provided  where  works  of  art  and 
other  gifts  can  be  suitably  placed  until  the  pro- 
posed building  is  erected,  and  the  Guild  hopes 
and  expects  to  receive  many  gifts  from  the 
friends  of  the  University. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Guild,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Clapp, 
Evanston. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   SETTLEMENT. 

What  can  a  college  man  or  woman  do  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  socially  destitute  in 
large  cities  ?  "Go  slumming  and  publish  your 
observations,"  is  the  superficial  answer  too  often 
given.  "Go  and  live  among  these  people  and 
be  in  the  strictest  sense  a  neighbor  to  them ; 
not  only  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  but, 
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like  Jesus,  show  your  faith  by  entering  into  the 
daily  life  of  those  who  need  help,"  is  the  answer 
^iven  twenty  years  ago  by  Arnold  Toynbee. 
From  this  thought  sprang  the  already  numerous 
college  settlements.  A  college  settlement  is 
simply  a  residence  in  some  neglected  quarter 
{usually  with  public  hall,  reading  room  and  club 
rooms  attached)  where  college  graduates  live 
and  devote  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  helping  their  neighbors,  educationally, 
socially  and  religiously.  London  has  several 
such  establishments ;  so  has  New  York,  and 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  one  or  more 
•each.  The  first  work  of  this  type  to  be  under- 
taken in  Chicago  was  "  Hull  House,"  which  was 
founded  and  is  now  successfully  managed  by 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  an  alumna  of  Vassar  College. 
The  first  settlement  in  Chicago  under  the  dis- 
tinct patronage  of  any  university  is  our  own 
^'  Evanston  Hall." 

Charles  N.  Zeublin,  '87,  was  the  originator  of 
Northwestern's  settlement.  In  the  fall  of  1891 
he  rented  quarters  in  Chicago  and  began  the 
work.  In  December  of  that  year  he  succeeded 
in  organizing  from  among  the  trustees,  instruct- 
ors and  alumni,  the  "  Northwestern  University 
Settlement  Association."  The  officers  then 
elected  and  still  holding  office  are  :  President, 
President  Rogers;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  William 
Deering  and  Professor  Sheppard ;  Secretary, 
Professor  Coe ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Norman  W. 
Harris.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  settle- 
ment is  entrusted  to  a  Council  and  Finance 
Committee.  Any  person  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship. The  expenses  are  met  by  membership 
fees  ($5  or  more)   and  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Settlement  (now  located  at  26  Rice 
street)  is  in  charge  of  a  Resident  Secretary. 
Mr.  Zeublin  occupied  this  position  until  about 
a  year  ago,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  His  former  assistant,  Clark  J.  Tis- 
del,  '89,  is  now  in  charge.  The  other  residents 
are  Mrs.  Tisdell,  Miss  Mason  and  Miss  McDow- 
ell. They  are  assisted  by  a  number  of  students 
from  the  various  departments  and  by  other 
philanthropic  persons. 

The  present  work  of  the  settlement  includes  ; 

I.  A  kindergarten  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
McDowell  and  an  assistant.     The  kindergarten 


is  practically  free,  although  a  nominal  charge  is 
made  to  those  able  to  pay. 

2.  A  dozen  clubs  for  mutual  improvement. 
The  boys'  clubs  study  parliamentary  law,  his- 
tory and  physiology,  and  anmse  themselves 
with  athletic  and  other  games.  The  clubs  of 
little  girls  study  housekeeping,  and  the  working 
girls'  club  studies  dress -making  and  the  Del- 
sarte  system  of  physical  culture.  A  beginning 
has  also  been  made  with  clubs  of  older  persons. 
The  intimate  contact  of  the  children  and  young 
people  with  persons  of  Christian  character  and 
refinement  has  produced  a  marked  improvement 
in  cleanliness,  good  manners,  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  respect  for  all  that  is  good.  Swearing 
and  gambling  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
among  the  boys  who  frequent  the  Settlement. 
A  single  incident  will  illustrate  the  growth  of 
humane  sentiments.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of 
Boys'  Club  No.  i,  a  member  arose  and  an- 
nounced that  a  certain  young  lady  who  had 
shown  numerous  kindnesses  to  the  club  had 
been  taken  ill  and  was  now  in  a  hospital  receiv- 
ing treatment.  He  then  moved  that  the  secre- 
tary be  "told"  to  write  her  a  letter  saying  how 
sorry  they  all  were  that  she  was  sick,  and  that 
the  treasurer  be  "told"  to  spend  seventy-five 
cents  to  buy  her  some  flowers.  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  a  committee  carried 
the  flowers  and  the  message  to  the  hospital. 

3.  Visitation  of  families  and  neighborly  min- 
istration to  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  The 
work  with  the  children  opens  the  way  to  many 
homes.  It  believed  that  the  Settlement  now 
reaches  with  its  Christianizing  influences  125 
families.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  in- 
structors and  students  in  the  Woman's  Medical 
School,  a  free  dispensary  is  now  beginning 
operations.  As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are 
available  a  reading  room  and  an  assembly  hall 
will  also  be  added  to  the  equipment.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  im- 
pulse and  aim  are  distinctly  Christian,  though 
the  methods  are  social  and  humanitarian  rather 
than  evangelistic.  Direct  religious  and  moral 
instruction  will  be  given  as  soon  as  an  assembly 
hall  can  be  secured. 


The  date  for  opening  the  summer  school  has 
beeti  changed  from  the  first  week  of  July  to 
Monday,  June  iq. 
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THE     UNIVERSITY   AND     THE 
EXPOSITION. 

The  following  facts,  while  making  no  pretence 
at  completeness,  will  show  that  the  University 
is  doing  its  share  in  connection  with  this  great 
enterprise.  From  our  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham  is  President  of  the 
Exposition ;  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage  has  been 
President,  is  still  a  Director  and  also  Treasurer 
of  the  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers.  Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  of  the  Law 
School,  is  Alternate  Commissioner  from  Vermont 
and  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee  on 
Transportation  ;  and  Dr.  John  E.  Owens,  of  the 
Medical  School,  is  Medical  Director  of  the 
Exposition.  President  Rogers  is  Chairman  of 
two  important  Committees  of  the  Auxiliary, 
namely,  that  on  Law  Reform  and  that  on 
Higher  Education. 

In  the  Congress  Auxiliary,  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  is  represented  by  at  least  two 
chairmanships.  Professors  Hough  and  Gray ; 
by  one  vice-chairmanship.  Professor  Coe  ;  and 
by  at  least  five  other  members  on  some  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Law  School  is  represented  by  the  Chair- 
manship on  Civil  Service  Reform  (Judge 
Thoman),  Vice-Chairmanship  on  Patents  and 
Trade  Marks  (Bond),  and  on  Law  Reform 
(Blodgett) ;  and  by  membership  in  the  Suffrage 
Congress  (Huffcut),  and  in  the  Fraternal  Insur- 
ance Congress  (Miller),  and  in  the  Law  Reform 
Congress  (Hurd). 

The  Medical  Schools  have  a  strong  repre- 
sentation in  the  Auxiliary.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  General  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  ;  Dr.  Oscar  Oldberg  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Pharmacy  ;  Dr.  E.  S. 
Bastin  of  that  on  Botany,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Long 
of  that  on  Chemistry.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Dental  School  hold  the  following 
Chairmanships  :  Dr.  G.  V.  Black  (Nomencla- 
ture), Dr.  Charles  P.  Pruyn  (Exhibits),  and  Dr. 
E.  Noyes  (Membership). 

Papers  will  be  read  before  the  Congresses  by 
President  Rogers,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hurd,  Drs.  Terry, 
Little  and  Gray,  and  many  others. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM,  1893. 


8:00  P.M.- 


Sunday, June  ii. 
-Baccalaureate  Address. 


Monday,  June  12. 

10:00  A.M. — Anniversary  of  the  Academy. 

8:00  P.M.— Oratorical  Contest  for  the  Kirk  Prize. 
Tuesday,  June  13. 

2:00  P.M. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
University  Hall. 

8:00  P.M. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

Wednesday,  June  14. 

2:00  P.M. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
University  Hall,  Room  2. 

4:30  P.M. — Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
by  William  F.  Poole,  LL.D.,  in  Memorial  Hall,  Evanston. 
Subject:  "The  University  Library  and  the  University 
Curriculum." 

8:00  I'.M. — Alumni  Reunion  at  the  Evanston  Club 
House. 

Thursday,  June  15. 

2:30  P.M. — Commencement  Exercises  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  Law  School,  in  the  Auditorium, 
Chicago.  Address  by  the  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.    Subject :  "  The  Scholar  in  Politics." 

8:00  P.M. — President's  Reception  of  the  Trustees,  Facul- 
ties, Alumni,  Graduating  Classes,  and  friends  of  the 
University,  at  his  residence,  1058  Sheridan  Road.  No 
formal  invitations  will  be  issued. 


*  Except  where  another  place  is  indicated,  the 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  E> 


vill  occur 


NOTICE  TO  ALUMNI 

One  object  of  the  Record  is  to  keep  all  persons  who 
are  interested  informed  as  to  the  addresses  and  work  of 
the  Alumni  of  all  departments  of  the  University.  Below 
we  give  the  names  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  different 
Alumni  Associations  of  the  University.  Each  Alumnus  is 
earnestly  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  his  Associa- 
tion of  any  change  in  his  address,  and  also  to  inform  the 
Record  of  the  same. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Rice,  loio  Sheridan  Road, 

Evanston,  Illinois. 

Medical  School,  Secretary, 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mann,  70  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Law  School,  Secretary. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Barnett,  1515  Monadnock  B'ld'g, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dental  School,  Secretary, 

Mr.  E.  M.  Chapin,  1149  Lawndale  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Woman's  Medical  School,  Secretary, 

Dr.  Eliza  H.  D.  Root,  489  W.  Monroe  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  Theological  School,  Secretary, 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Holmes,  South  Evanston,  Illinois. 


COLLEGE  OE  LIBERAL  ARTS 


THE  DEARBORN  OBSERVATORY. 

In  December,  1862,  a  movement  was  made  in 
Chicago  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A 
member  of  the  committee  wrote  immediately  to 
Mr.  Alvan  Clark  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
learned  that  he  had  in  his  hands  a  telescope 
which  he  had  made  for  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  owing  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
the  telescope  was  not  delivered. 

This  glass  had  a  clear  aperture  of  eighteen 
and  one -half  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of 
twenty  -  three  feet. 

Previous  to  that  time  the  two  largest  refract- 
ing telescopes  in  existence  were  at  Harvard 
college  and  at  Pulkova,  Russia.  Each  of  these 
instruments  has  an  aperture  of  about  fifteen 
inches. 

The  efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  observatory  were  reasonably  success- 
ful, and  in  January,  1863,  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  Hoyne  was  deputed  to  visit  Cambridge 
and  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  great 
Clark  telescope.  Mr.  Hoyne  was  successful  in 
his  mission,  and  closed  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  telescope. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  instrument  was  §18,100, 
of  which  $11,100  was  for  the  object  glass,  and 
$7, coo  for  the  mounting.' 

'P'or  some  years  previous  to  1862,  astronomers  found 
that  the  motion  of  the  star  Sirius,  was  subject  to  minute 
fluctuations,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  direct 
proper  motion.  From  a  discussion  of  the  observations  it 
was  found  that  the  irregularities  could  be  satisfied  by  assum- 
ing that  Sirius  was  accompanied  by  a  satellite,  making  a 
revolution  in  about  fifty  years.  Although  the  attention  of 
astronomers  had  been  specially  directed  to  the  hypothetical 
satellite,  yet  all  the  telescopes  then  in  use  failed  to  reveal 
any  companion. 

In  the  year  1862,  however,  while  the  18^  -inch  telescope 
was  in  the  workshop,  Alvan  G.  Clark  discovered  a  com- 
panion star  within  twelve  seconds  of  the  primary.  This 
discovery  brought  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  very 
prominently  before  the  world  as  makers  of  telescopes. 
For  more  than  ten  years  subsequent  to  its  erection  in  Chi- 
cago, the  l8>^  -inch  telescope  remained  the  largest  and  the 
best  refractor  in  existence. 

The  organization  of  the  Chicago  Astronomi- 
cal Society  took  place  in  November,  1863.     The 


first  officers  chosen  were  J.  Y.  Scammon,  presi- 
dent;  W.  H.  Wells  and  J.  H.  Woodworth, 
vice-presidents;  Thomas  Hoyne,  Secretary; 
and  D.  J.  Ely,  treasurer. 

A  contract  was  made  between  the  Astronomi- 
cal Society  and  the  Chicago  University  to  estab- 
lish the  observatory  on  the  grounds  of  that  insti- 
tution. The  observatory  tower,  provided  with 
a  revolving  dome,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Scammon 
on  the  west  side  of  the  university  building,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000. 

The  telescope  was  placed  in  position  in  May 
1864. 

The  first  director  of  the  Dearborn  observatory 
was  Professor  T.  H.  Safford,  who  had  previously 
been  connected  with  the  Harvard  observatory. 
During  the  first  three  years.  Professor  Safford 
observed  nebulse  with  the  i8j^-inch  telescope 
and  discovered  about  one -hundred  not  previ- 
ously known. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham, 
late  of  the  Lick  observatory,  had  the  use  of  the 
great  telescope  for  double  star  observations^ 
Mr.  Burnham  discovered  with  the  1 8 y^.  -inch  glass,. 
more  than  500  new  double  stars,  a  number  of 
which  have  proved  to  be  interesting  binaries. 

From  1874  to  1879,  the  observatory  was  in 
charge  of  Professor  Elias  Colbert. 

In  1879,  Professor  Geo.  W.  Hough,  formerly 
director  of  the  Dudley  observatory,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  director  of  the  Dearborn 
observatory. 

While  the  instrument  was  in  Chicago,  Pro- 
fessor Hough  discovered  about  250  new  double 
stars,  and  made  a  continuous  systematic  study 
of  the  physical  phenomena  on  the  planet 
Jupiter. 

In  1887,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  realty  by 
the  Chicago  University,  the  old  site  had  to  be 
given  up. 

The  Astronomical  Society  then  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Northwestern  University,  whereby 
the  latter  institution  was  granted  the  perpetual 
use  of  the  telescope  and  other  property  of  the 
observatory. 

The  instruments  were  dismounted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  and  removed  to  Evanston. 

The  new  observatory  building  was  the  gift  of 
James   B.    Hobbs,    Esq.,   of  Chicago,    and    was 
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erected  at  a  cost  of  twenty -five  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  located  in  the  grounds  of  North- 
western university,  directly  opposite  Noyes 
street,  and  midway  between  Sheridan  Road 
and  the  Lake  shore. 

The  site  for  the  building  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Evanston,  being  easy  of  access  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  isolated  from  dis- 
turbing influences. 

The  plans  of  the  new  building  were  prepared 
by  Cobb  and  Frost,  architects,  and  the  building 
was  erected  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Cummings,  late  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  building  is  eighty -one  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
seventy -one  feet. 

The  north  part  of  the  building  includes  the 
library,  offices,  and  rooms  for  clocks  and  minor 
apparatus.  The  south  part  is  occupied  by  the 
equatorial  and  meridian  circle. 

The  revolving  dome  is  37  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  constructed  wholly  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  method  of  construction  for  the  shutter 
and  the  running  gear  of  the  dome  were  the  in- 
vention of  the  director. 

The  working  drawings  of  the  dome  were 
made  by  Wm.  Scherzer,  C.  E. 

The  domes  built  in  this  plan  are  found  to  be 
more  easily  manipulated  than  any  other  hitherto 
constructed. 

The  scientific  work  at  the  new  observatory 
has,  in  a  measure,  been  a  continuation  of  that 
undertaken  in  Chicago. 

About  150  new  double  stars  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  many  micrometrical  measures  made 
of  interesting  binaries. 

The  planet  Jupiter  has  been  systematically 
observed  during  each  apposition. 

The  satellites  of  Uranus  are  observed  each 
year. 

The  latitude  of  the  observatory  has  been  de- 
termined by  a  series  of  meridian  circle  observa- 
tions extending  over  an  entire  year. 

Miscellaneous  observations  have  been  made 
on  Saturn  rings,  the  five  satelites  of  Jupiter, 
Holmes'  comet,  eclipses  and  occultations,  etc. 

As  a  rule  only  such  observations  are  under- 
taken as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  smaller  instru- 
ments. 


A  printing  and  recording  barometer  has 
recently  been  put  in  operation,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  no  distant  day  the  observatory 
will  be  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  automatic 
recording  meteorological  instruments. 


THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  SOCIETY. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  is  the  oldest 
college  society  in  the  country.  It  was  founded 
in  William  and  Mary's  College,  December  5, 
1776.  It  differs,  in  many  particulars,  from  the 
ordinary  Greek  letter  societies  of  which  there 
are  several  in  most  colleges.  It  is  now  a  society 
of  graduates  and  not  of  undergraduates.  The 
condition  of  membership  is  scholarship,  and  not, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  undergraduate  socie- 
ties, good  fellowship,  though  fellowship  of  the 
best  scholars  is  not  foreign  to  its  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  to  stim- 
ulate scholarship  by  making  membership  an 
honor.  Since  1831  it  has  fwt  been  a  secret 
society  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term. 
The  public  are  not  invited  to  its  business  meet- 
ings because  it  would  be  improper  to  have  the 
public  know  the  criticisms  which  are  made  on 
the  learning  and  character  of  candidates  for 
election  to  membership.  Silence  in  such  things 
is  a  matter  of  honor  with  the  members  and  not 
secured  by  an  oath.  The  results  of  important 
meetings  are  generally  given  to  the  public. 

The  chapters  hold  their  meetings  only 
annually  unless  meetings  are  called  for  special 
business.  The  Council  for  all  the  chapters 
meets  once  in  three  years. 

Previous  to  the  year  1889,  no  chapter  of  the 
society  had  been  granted  to  any  college  west  of 
the  Alleghenies.  The  National  Council  which 
met  in  that  year,  granted  a  chapter  to  North 
western  University,  styled  the  "Illinois  Alpha 
Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society."  Prob- 
ably the  reason  for  not  previously  granting 
chapters  to  western  colleges  was  the  impression, 
in  the  east,  that  western  colleges  were  not  well 
equipped  for  giving  first  grade  instruction. 
The  granting  of  the  chapter  to  the  Northwestern 
indicates  a  change  in  that  opinion. 

The  Charter  Members  of  the  Illinois  Alpha 
consisted  of  three  members  of  Connecticut 
Alpha  (Yale,  founded  in  1780) ;  one  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Alpha  (Dartmouth,  1787); 
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one  member  of  the  New  York  Alpha  (Union), 
and  four  members  of  the  Connecticut  Gamma 
(Wesleyan).  There  are  now  in  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Alpha  (Harvard,  1781),  the  New 
York  Iota  (Rochester),  and  of  the  New  York 
Theta  (Cornell). 

It  is  the  custom  to  elect  into  the  chapter, 
annually,  one  fourth  of  the  graduating  class  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  condition  of 
election  is  the  grade  of  scholarship.  It  is  only 
recently  that  women  had  the  honor  of  being 
members.  When  chapters  were  granted  to 
institutions  which  admitted  women  to  degrees, 
such  institutions  gave  the  honor  of  membership 
to  meritorious  women  as  well  as  to  meritorious 
men.  There  are  now,  at  least,  six  chapters 
which  bestow  this  honor  upon  women. 

Besides  the  election  from  the  graduating  class, 
four  members  may  be  elected,  each  year,  from 
people  who  have  attained  eminence  in  literature 
or  philosophy,  whether  they  be  graduates  of  the 
college  in  which  the  chapter  exists  or  graduates 
of  some  other  college.  These  members  are 
usually  called  "Honorary  Members"  though 
they  have  the  same  privileges  in  the  chapter  as 
the  regular  members. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  is  beneficial  to 
the  institution  in  which  it  exists.  It  is  true  that 
in  1789,  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Harvard  College,  of  which  John  Hancock 
was  chairman,  reported  to  that  Board  that, 
"there  is  an  institution  in  the  University,  with 
the  nature  of  which  the  government  is  not 
acquainted,  which  tends  to  make  discrimination 
among  the  students,"  and  submitted  to  the 
Board  "the  propriety  of  inquiring  into  its 
nature  and  "design."  And  at  the  same  date  a 
petition  from  some  members  of  the  Senior  class, 
in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  against  the  society, 
was  presented,  but  no  decisive  action  is  recorded. 
This  occurred  when  the  society  was  a  secret 
society.  President  Ouincy,  in  1840,  writes:  "In 
the  process  of  time  its  (Phi  Beta  Kappa)  cata- 
logue included  almost  every  member  of  the 
Immediate  Government,  and  fairness  in  the 
selection  of  members  has,  in  a  great  degree, 
been  secured  by  the  practice  it  has  adopted,  of 
ascertaining  those  in  every  class  who  stand  the 
highest   in   point   of    conduct   and   scholarship. 


according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College,  and  of  generally  regarding  those 
estimates." 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  in  commence- 
ment week,  has  come  to  be  the  great  literary 
product  of  that  institution  for  the  year.  Presi- 
dent Ouincy  wrote  fifty  years  ago,  "these  occa- 
sions have  uniformly  attracted  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  audience,  having  been 
marked  by  a  display  of  learning  and  eloquence, 
and  having  enriched  the  literature  of  the 
country  with  some  of  its  brightest  gems."  And 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  1879,  writes  in  his 
humorous  way,  "  the  annual  oration  is  wise,  the 
annual  poem  is  sometimes  poetical,  and  the 
dinner  is  the  jolliest  occasion  of  the  Cambridge 
year."  The  annual  gathering  for  literary  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  scholars  of  the  territory  of 
which  the  institution  is  the  center,  must  benefit 
the  institution  by  the  criticisms  which  these 
scholars  make  upon  its  weak  points  and  the 
prominence  which  they  give  to  its  merits. 

The  Illinois  Alpha  has  not  yet  learned  to 
make  itself  as  useful  as  it  is  able  to  do.  Two 
addresses  have  been  delivered  before  it.  One 
was  given  by  Lewis  Henry  Boutell,  LL.D. 
(Brown  and  Harvard  Law  School),  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Bar,  upon  "Thomas  Jefferson  as  a 
Scholar."  It  was  a  very  strong  and  scholarly 
delineation  of  that  phase  of  Jefferson's  character. 
It  is  now  in  print  and  makes  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  little  volume.  The  address  last 
year  was  given  by  Rev.  James  Gibson  Johnson, 
D.D.  (Union),  of  Chicago.  Every  scholarly 
man  who  heard  it  was  delighted  with  it.  The 
address  this  year  will  be  given  by  William 
Frederick  Poole,  LL.D.  (Yale),  Librarian  of  the 
Newberry  Library  in  Chicago.  It  will  be  an 
address  that  all  persons  interested  in  literature 
and  education  will  be  pleased  to  hear.  We  may 
expect  some  vigorous  and  sharp  cut  criticisms 
in  it. 

But  the  chapter  has  had  no  dinner,  All 
literary  people  delight  in  a  dinner.  It  is  the 
time  and  the  place  where  a  consensus  of  the 
diners  may  be  obtained.  The  opinion  of  a 
company  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  is  always  a 
very  important  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  the 
controlling  board  of  the  institution.  We  expect 
pleasant  talks  at  such  a  time,  but,  from  such 
men,  we  expect  talk   that  contains  sound  sense 
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and  clear  judgment.  We  hope  other  means 
of  usefulness  will  be  suggested  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  year. 


COURSE  IN  COMPARATIVE 
OSTEOLOGY. 

[Given  before  the  students  in  Biology  (C)  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Phillips.  ] 

The  demonstrations  in  comparative  vertebrate 
anatomy,  completed  during  the  fall  term,  may 
be  briefly  outlined. 

The  object  of  this  course  with  others,  re- 
cently provided  in  practical  physiology  and  his- 
tology, is  to  increase  the  opportunities  of  pre- 
paration for  the  medical  school.  As  a  part  of 
the  biological  program,  the  subject  is  open  to 
all  students. 

The  course  in  anatomy,  as  given  this  year, 
consisted  of  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  comparative  osteology,  supplemented 
by  demonstrations  as  well,  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  principal  vertebrate  types.  The  time  of 
year  chosen  for  this  work,  afforded  the  best  sup- 
ply of  fresh  material,  for  which  provision  was 
made  through  collectors  engaged  at  favorable 
points.  In  method  of  presentation,  a  series  of 
short  lectures  with  the  use  of  black-board  draw- 
ings, served  as  a  means  of  obtaining  clearer 
demonstrations.  It  was  often  found  practicable 
to  present  an  individual  type  to  the  class,  by  a 
living  specimen,  a  preparation  of  the  skeleton, 
and  a  freshly  prepared  dissection,  all  of  the 
same  species.  This  was  true  of  Amphibia, 
Chelonia,  and  Ophidia. 

The  material  used  included  representatives  of 
Ganoids  and  Teleosteans  among  fishes  ;  Urodeles 
and  Anura,  among  Amphibians ;  Chelonia  and 
Ophidia,  among  reptiles ;  the  Carinatae  among 
birds ;  the  Opossum  as  a  marsupial  type  among 
Mammals  and  more  common  examples  of  the 
Ungulates,  Rodents,  and  Carnivora,  amounting 
at  the  end  of  the  course  to  fifteen  types  in 
demonstrations.  This  series  of  vertebrates  was 
by  no  means  complete,  from  a  zoological  stand- 
point, especially  in  regard  to  forms  lower  than 
the  Ganoids ;  the  omissions,  however,  were 
unavoidable,  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
material  and  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  carry 
out  the  purely  practical  method,  already 
described.  With  the  object  of  developing  a 
scientific  idea  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  it  was 
fully  adequate. 


The  subject  of  the  skeleton  was  followed  in 
detail,  through  the  types  represented,  particu- 
larly in  an  analysis  of  the  ground  plan  and  its 
variations,  with  constant  reference  to  the  human 
skeleton.  Greater  attention  was  given  to  os- 
teology, for  the  reason  that  it  constitutes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  study  of  human  anatomy  in  the 
medical  school. 

Of  the  soft  parts,  the  respiratory  and  alimen- 
tary organs  were  followed  in  like  manner, 
through  their  modifications  in  these  animals,  as 
a  preparatory  study  to  that  of  their  function, 
taken  up  later  in  the  subject  of  physiology. 
The  final  demonstration  was  a  carefully  pre- 
pared dissection  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
in  one  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

The  result  sought  from  this  course  and  its 
method,  is  a  wider  conception  of  anatomy  than 
the  human  type  by  itself  can  supply.  A  study 
of  animals  of  less,  as  well  as  greater,  degree  of 
specialization  in  certain  structures,  but  all  of 
them  modifications  of  the  same  ground  plan, 
affords  the  student  a  broader  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  knowledge  of  human  anatomy 

William  Abbott  Phillips,  Ph.B.,M.D., 

Lecturer  upon  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Dr.  Phillips  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  During  his  undergraduate  course 
he  showed  special  interest  in  natural  history,  and 
contributed  valuable  materials  to  the  Univer- 
sity museum.  His  study  of  the  manufacture  of 
chipped  instruments  resulted  in  a  fine  display 
of  the  materials  collected  from  the  dunes  of  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  illustrating  all 
stages  in  the  process.  Graduating  in  1883  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  he  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  the  Chicago  Medical  College.  In  the  autumn 
of  1885  he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
from  which  he  received,  in  1887,  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  with  first  honors.  The  following  six- 
teen months  were  spent  in  Europe,  a  year  of  the 
time  being  spent  in  special  study  in  the  general 
hospital  and  pathological  institute  at  Vienna. 
In  1890  Dr.  Phillips  began  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession in  Evanston. 

He  has  always  shown  a  personal  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  biological  sciences  in  the 
University,  and  since  his  return  from  Europe, 
has  delivered  an  annual  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore those  college  students  who  are  preparing 
for  a  professional  course  in  medicine.  These 
lectures  proved  so  helpful  and  valuable  that  the 
trustees  wisely  elected  Dr.  Phillips  lecturer 
upon  the  subject  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
which  is  the  essential  foundation  of  so  much 
in  medicine. 
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THE   TYLER  COLLECTION. 

Noteworthy  among  the  recent  gifts  to  the 
university  is  the  Tyler  collection  of  minerals, 
instruments  and  books.  The  collection  of 
minerals  represents  several  years  labor,  and  an 
estimated  expense  of  about  eight  thousand 
dollars.  It  includes  many  specimens  gathered 
in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  and  other 
points  of  the  west  and  southwest,  while  not  a  few 
were  obtained  from   Europe. 

The  chief  value  of  the  collection  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  specimens  have  been  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  their  crystal  development, 
thus  enhancing  its  value  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
crystallography.  Notable  among  the  minerals  are 
the  Wulfenites  of  which  there  are  several  rich  and 
beautiful  specimens.  But  few  localities  of  Wul- 
fenites are  known,  the  finest  specimens  coming 
from  Pennsylvania,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  These 
are  of  the  rich  red  variety  called  Vena- 
dinite.  The  crystals  are  of  modified  tabular 
forms  belonging  to  the  tetragonal  system. 
Another  mineral  belonging  to  the  same  system 
is  Apophyllite  of  which  some  beautiful  aggre- 
gates of  truncated  prisms  occur  in  the  collection. 
The  collection  of  calcites  is  very  fine  while  the 
specimens  of  green  copper  carbonate,  Malachite, 


are  especially  attractive.  Many  of  the  specimens 
cost  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  each. 

The  instruments  consist  of  a  very  fine  petro- 
graphical  microscope  with  all  the  working 
accessories ;  a  goniometer  of  the  best  make  for 
the  measurement  of  crystal  angles  ;  section  slicer, 
chemical  balances  and  other  appliances. 

The  collection  of  books  includes  most  of  the 
best  works  published  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  crystallography. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Tyler  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 
University  of  the  class  of  '79.  For  a  short  time 
after  graduating  he  acted  as  instructor  in  chem- 
istry. Having  acquired  a  taste  for  Mineralogy 
and  being  gifted  with  exceptional  mathematical 
ability,  his  subsequent  studies  took  the  direction 
of  mathematical  crystallography.  Increasing 
business  cares  called  him  away  from  the  studies 
he  had  undertaken,  and  he  concluded  to  donate 
his  collection  to  Northwestern  University.  A 
condition  of  the  gift  is  that  it  shall  be  kept  intact 
as  a  basis  for  a  complete  laboratory  outfit  in 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography.  The  cases  for  the 
specimens  will  be  provided  by  the  donor  who 
proposes  to  add  to  the  collection  as  opportunity 
offers. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL 


THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL    COM- 
MENCEMENT. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School  (Chicago  Medical  College),  was  held  in 
Central  Music  Hall,  April  25,  1893,  at  the  close 
of  a  full  seven-months  term  and  the  first  regular 
four  years  college  course. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  President  of  North- 
western University,  presided,  and  after  music, 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  conferred 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  seventy- 
five  young  men,  one  of  whom,  T.  P.  Findley, 
had  the  added  distinction  of  Cum  Laude.  Pres- 
ident Rogers  addressed  the  graduating  class  at 
some  length,  ably  illustrating  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  collegiate  education  both  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  medicine  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  higher  standing  and  greater   success  as  prac- 


titioners of  the  healing  art.  His  charge  was 
followed  by  an  excellent  valedictory  address  in 
behalf  of  the  class,  by  Henry  Hamilton  Forline, 
Jr.  The  large  Auditorium  was  well  filled  by  an 
appreciative  and  gratified  audience. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  by  the 
Faculty  to  the  graduating  class,  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  invited  guests,  at  the 
Leland  House.  The  large  dining  hall  was 
filled.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  N.  S.  Davis, 
Sen.,  presided,  supported  on  his  right  by  Rev. 
Chas.  J.  Little  and  on  his  left  by  W.  J.  Hynes, 
Esq.,  C.  L.  Hutchinson  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Earle, 
as  invited  guests.  The  program  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  W.  W.  Jaggard,  and  the 
music  was  furnished  by  the  University  Glee  and 
Banjo  Club.  After  doing  justice  to  the  excel- 
lent menu,  the  intellectual  part  of  the  feast  was 
introduced  by  the  Dean  in  a  series  of  toasts,  to 
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which  Rev.  Chas.  J.  Little  responded  in  behalf 
of  the  Clergy,  W.  J.  Hynes  in  behalf  of  the  Bar, 
and  C.  L.  Hutchinson  in  behalf  of  Laymen  gen- 
erally. All  these  addresses  were  appropriate, 
entertaining  and  instructive  and  were  greeted 
with  hearty  applause.  Professor  C.  W.  Earle, 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  responding  to  a  sentiment  in  honor 
of  the  Old  Faculty,  gave  some  interesting 
reminiscences  concerning  the  early  history  of 
the  College  when  he  was  one  of  its  students. 

He  spoke  eloquently  and  justly  of  the  high 
standard  of  education  set  up  by  the  founders  of 
the  School,  and  of  the  patience  and  industry 
they  had  displayed  in  sustaining  and  advancing 
it,  until,  at  the  present  time,  it  stands  as  the 
accepted  standard  of  all  the  best  medical 
schools  of  this  country.  Protracted  applause 
followed  his  address. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Malone,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  res- 
ponded in  behalf  of  the  alumni,  J.  W.  Walker 
in  behalf  of  the  present  graduating  class,  and 
the  banquet  closed  with  an  amusing  class  his- 
tory by  M.  R.  Wilkinson. 


AN  ADDITION  TO   THE  HOSPITAL. 

The  present  is  the  era  of  building  for  the 
Medical  School.  It  has  been  working  at 
disadvantage  for  years  in  the  oldest  college 
building  in  Chicago.  There  is  now  com- 
pleted for  the  school  the  best  laboratory 
building  in  the  west,  and  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  There  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction a  new  building  to  accommodate 
the  dispensary  and  furnish  additional  lecture 
rooms.  As  important  additions  as  these  build- 
ings are  they  will  not  be  more,  welcome  to  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  school  than  the 
improvements  nearing  completion  in  Mercy 
Hospital  and  the  large  addition  that  is  being 
made  to  it.  The  capacity  of  the  hospital  will 
be  doubled,  for  when  finished  it  will  accouimo- 
date  four  hundred  patients.  During  the  spring 
a  story  has  been  added  to  the  old  hospital  build- 
ing, the  halls  throughout  it  have  been  widened 


into  broad  corridors,  a  new  stairway  has  been 
built  around  an  elevator,  and  new  and  more 
numerous  lavatories  have  been  put  in.  In  the 
upper  story  there  will  be,  besides  numerous 
private  rooms  for  patients,  several  small  wards 
that  will  accommodate  from  three  to  eight,  and 
a  large  obstetric  ward  with  the  necessary  private 
rooms  adjoining. 

The  new  hospital  pavilion  will  face  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  and  in  it  will  hereafter  be  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Hospital.  Its  halls  will  be  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  old  building.  It  will 
be  entered  directly  from  the  street.  Beside  the 
entrance  will  be  the  office  and  reception  rooms. 
Beyond  these,  to  the  west,  will  be  an  emergency 
room,  with  dressing  and  operating  rooms 
adjoining.  On  the  same  floor,  in  the  new  ward- 
pavilion,  which  will  extend  north  from  the 
Twenty-sixth  Street  pavilion,  will  be  several 
detention  rooms,  a  morgue,  autopsy  room  and 
the  lavatories  and  administration  rooms  that 
must  accompany  these.  On  the  floors  above, 
looking  out  upon  the  street,  will  be  rooms  for 
private  patients.  The  corridors  from  which  all 
private  rooms  open  are  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  many  windows  that  look  into  the  large  hos- 
pital yard.  The  ward  pavilion  is  four  stories 
high.  On  each  floor  there  will  be  a  ward  that 
will  accommodate  twenty-two  patients,  out  of 
which  will  open  an  isolation  room,  dressing 
rooms,  store  rooms,  toilet  rooms  and  bath 
rooms.  When  completed  the  building  will 
have  two  passenger  and  freight  elevators.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  utmost  care  is  being 
taken  to  make  the  building  as  perfect,  hygieni- 
cally,  as  is  possible.  It  will  cost,  when  com- 
plete, more  than  J  150,000. 

The  students  of  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
clinical  facilities  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  in  the  school  than  those  of 
any  other  school  in  the  city  have.  The  new 
hospital  addition  will  nearly  double  this  propor- 
tion of  patients  to  students. 

It  will  be  possible  also  to  materially  increase 
the  number  of  clinics  that  will  be  given  to  the 
hospital. 
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THE  NEW  LABORATORIES. 
The  accompanying  cut  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  recently  completed  laboratory 
building.  It  is  handsome  in  appearance,  well 
built,  commodious  and  very  convenient  in 
detail.  It  has  been  inspected  and  praised 
by  Professors  from  eastern  and  even  Euro- 
pean universities.  It  contains  several  novel 
features  in  its  detail  fittings.  The  possession  of 
this  very  fine  building  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
school  to  elaborate  some  of  its  courses  as  it  has 
not  been  able  to  do  heretofore  because  of  lack 
of  room.     Important   features   of    the  building 


building  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  on  the  street  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  six.  At  the  back  it  is  cut  into  by  a  court 
more  that  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
which  illuminates  the  center  most  perfectly. 

In  the  basement,  besides  janitor's  apartments, 
furnace  and  store  rooms,  are  the  locker  rooms 
for  students,  the  refrigerator,  and  a  recitation 
room.  The  floor  of  the  amphitheater,  which 
will  seat  easily  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  could 
be  modified  to  seat  nearly  one  hundred  more, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  basement.  Out  of  it  opens 
the   prosector's   room   and  a  large   preparation 


are  the  accommodations  that  are  afforded  for 
those  who  wish  and  are  able  to  carry  on  special 
researches.  It  is  hoped  that  the  building  will 
become  a  center  for  original  investigation.  The 
space  set  aside  for  the  laboratories  of  experi- 
mental physiology  and  physiological  research  has 
not  yet  been  subdivided  and  finished.  For  the 
present  the  large  room  intended  for  a  laboratory 
of  physiological  chemistry  will  be  used  for  all 
physiological  laboratory  teaching. 

Every  room  and  laboratory  is  most  abundantly 
lighted.  The  largest  laboratories  are  lighted 
from   three   and  some   from    four   sides.       The 


room.  The  seats  of  the  amphitheater  rise  from 
this  floor,  and  are  approached  by  students  from 
the  main  floor  above.  The  room  is  two  stories 
in  height.  On  the  main  floor,  besides  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  amphitheater,  are  ofilice  rooms, 
a  museum  and  space  to  be  used  for  a  laboratory 
of  experimental  physiology  and  physiological 
research.  The  floor  above  this  is  devoted  to 
the  laboratories  of  pharmacy,  pharmacognosy, 
botany,  pharmaceutical  museum  and  administra- 
tion. On  the  next  floor  is  a  large  lecture  hall, 
with  preparation  and  apparatus  rooms,  the  pri- 
vate laboratory  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
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and  the  laboratories  of  normal  and  pathological 
histology,  and  of  bacteriology.  Adjoining 
these  last  rooms  are  some  small  rooms  for  pri- 
vate or  advanced  research  in  pathology  and 
bacteriology.  The  laboratories  of  histology 
and  bacteriology  are  fitted  with  appropriate 
furniture.  Desks  encircle  the  rooms,  and  are 
directly  under  large  windows.  By  placing  a 
second  row  of  desks  in  the  room,  which  would 
be  equally  well  lighted,  twice  as  many  students 
as  the  school  now  has  could  be  accommodated. 
In  the  desk  of  each  student  there  is  a  small 
locker  for  the  microscope  of  each  individual, 
and  two  drawers  for  their  apparatus.  In  the 
center  of  each  of  the  laboratory  rooms  is  a  large 
table  for  re-agents,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a 
sink  with  hot  and  cold  water.  In  the  bacterio- 
logical laboratory  there  is  also  live  steam  by 
which  boiling  and  cooking  can  be  done,  or  ovens 
be  maintained  at  an  even  temperature.  The 
fourth  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  chemistry. 
On  the  fifth  floor  is  a  model  anatomical  labora- 
tory. Besides  two  large  rooms  there  are  three 
small  ones  for  persons  desiring  to  make  special 
dissections.  All  the  rooms  have  asphalt  floors, 
which  can  be  flushed  with  water.  There  are  on 
this  floor  numerous  lockers  for  the  clothing  of 
those  working  in  the  laboratories  of  anatomy 
and  operative  surgery.  The  rooms  are  also 
abundantly  supplied  with  washbowls  and  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  building  is  wired  through- 
out for  electric  lighting.  This  new  laboratory 
building  is  one  that  all  friends  of  the  school 
can  be  proud  of.     Its  cost  is  almost  $150,000. 


THE  NEW  CLINICAL  BUILDING. 

The  dispensary  building,  for  which  plans  are 
prepared  and  which  will  be  finished  by  the  last 
of  September,  will  stand  beside  the  laboratory 
building.  It  will  contain  on  the  first  floor  an 
office  and  faculty  room,  a  lecture  room  that  will 
seat  one  hundred  and  fifty,  a  drug  room,  exam- 
ining room,  waiting  rooms  for  patients,  three 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  medical 
service,  one  part  of  the  day,  and  the  surgical 
another,  also  two  for  the  dermatological  and 
orthopedic  departments.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  dressing  rooms  beneath  the  amphi- 
theater seats.  On  the  second  floor  there  will  be 
waiting   rooms   for   patients,  examining  rooms, 


especially  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  laryngological,  eye  and  ear,  children's,  nerv- 
ous and  gynecological  departments.  A  second 
amphitheater  will  open  off  from  this  floor.  The 
building  is  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter 
each  lecture  room  from  the  outside.  There  are 
other  entrances  for  the  faculty  and  for  the  dis- 
pensary patients.  In  the  basement  there  will 
be  lavatories,  janitor's  apartments,  locker  rooms, 
and  a  reading  or  study  room  for  students  who 
are  waiting  for  lectures. 

With  the  improved  buildings  now  finished 
and  in  process  of  construction.  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School  will  be  better  housed 
than  almost  any  other  school  in  the  country. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL     LABORATORY 
COURSE. 

The  ample  space  in  the  new  college  building 
makes  it  possible  to  give  now  a  practical  course 
in  chemical  physiology  to  students  of  the  sec- 
ond year.  This  course  has  been  under  consid- 
eration for  several  years,  but  the  limited  labora 
tory  facilities  of  the  building  on  Prairie  avenue 
rendered  the  satisfactory  working  of  such  a 
scheme  impracticable.  Laboratory  practice  in 
physiology  is  given  mainly  in  two  directions, 
which  may  be  called  the  chemical  and  physical, 
or  experimental. 

Under  the  head  of  chemical  physiology,  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal,  is  included  the 
study  of  the  common  food  products  and  their 
behavior  in  the  animal  body,  the  important  di- 
gestive ferments,  the  important  secretions  and 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  saliva,  gastric  juice,  blood, 
bile  and  urine,  and  finally  the  very  important 
relations  existing  between  the  food  consumed, 
waste  excreted,  body  weight  and  work  done. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  undertake  more  than 
the  student  can  accomplish  in  a  reasonable  time, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  course  outlined  below 
can  be  easily  completed  by  working  twice  a 
week,  two  hours  each  time,  through  the  term  of 
seven  months. 

I.    DIGESTION   OF  CARBOHYDRATES,   6   LESSON.S. 

Preparation,  properties  and  reactions  of  the 
starches,  sugars,  etc. 

Amylolytic  ferments  (salivary,  pancreatic,  dia- 
static). 
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The    digestion    of     carbohydrates,    products 
formed,  with  qualitative  and    quantitative  tests. 
Experiments  on   fermentation. 

2.      DIGESTION    OF    FATS,    4    LESSONS. 

Sohibility,  saponification,  emulsions. 
Properties  of  fatty  acids  and  glycerine. 
Conditions  of  fat  digestion  in  the  body. 

3.     DIGESTION    OF    PROTEIDS,    6    LESSONS. 

General  qualitative  reactions  of  proteids. 
Preparation  and  special  reactions  of  the  sev- 
eral groups  of  proteids. 

Gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids. 
Properties  of  peptones. 

4.    THE    BLOOD,    4    LESSONS. 

Coagulation  and  defibrination. 
General  tests  for  blood  and  certain  constitu- 
ents. 

Action  of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide. 
Blood  spectra  and  quantitative  measurements. 
Use  of  haenioglobinometers. 

5.    BONE,     I     LESSON. 

Tests  for  mineral  and  animal  coustituents. 

6.     THE    BILE,     I     LESSON. 

Tests  for  bile  acids  and  pigments. 
x\ction  of  bile  on  fats. 

7.     MILK,    I     LESSON. 

Tests  for  fat,  sugar,  albuminoids  and  salts. 
Action  of  acids  on  milk. 
Action  of  rennet  on  milk. 

8.     MEAT    EXTRACT,     I     LESSON. 

Show  presence  of  albumen  in  fresh  extract. 
Nature  of  commercial  "meat  extract." 
Mineral  and  organic  matters  present. 

9.     FLOUR    AND    MEAL,     1     LESSON. 

Show  presence  of  fat,  albumen,  carbohydrates 
and  salts  in  wheat,  corn  and  pea  flour. 

10.     BREAD    MAKING,     I     LESSON. 

Action  of  yeast. 

Other  leavening  agents. 

II.     THE    AIR,     I     LESSON. 

Simple  air  tests. 
Products  of  respiration. 

12.     WATER,     I     LESSON. 

Simple  tests  for  organic  matters. 

13.     URINE    ANALYSIS,    20    LESSONS. 

This   is  the  course  now  given,  but  it  is  some- 
what shortened,  as  many  of  the  important  tests 


are  included  in  the  experiments  on  carbohy- 
drates and  proteids. 

The  laboratory  devoted  to  this  work  will 
accommodate  eighty-five  students,  working 
together,  and  has  places  for  twice  this  number, 
working  in  two  sections. 

A  consideration  of  the  topics  outlined  above 
shows  that  the  course  is  to  be  an  exceedingly 
practical  one,  designed  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  a  very  important  field  of  scientific 
medical  study. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Medical  School  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
40  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  April  24,  1893. 

Four  members  of  the  graduating  class  were 
given  certificates  of  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion for  having  obtained  first  places  in  hospitals 
by  competitive  examination. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Webster,  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Council  Committee,  briefly  stated  the  object  of 
the  Council,  which  was  to  unite  the  different 
departments  of  the  University,  and  to  bring 
about  concerted  action  for  the  advancement  of 
Northwestern. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Mcintosh 
Battery  and  Optical  Company,  offering  a  prize 
of  one  of  their  18 -cell  combined  galvanic  and 
Faradic  batteries,  with  a  milliampere- meter 
(value  S77.50)  to  be  competed  for  by  the  class 
of  '94,  of  the  Medical  School.  The  prize  will 
l)e  awarded  to  the  student  who  presents  the  best 
thesis  on  Electro-Therapeutics. 

After  the  reports  of  officers  and  committees, 
the  President,  Dr.  John  F.  Williams,  read  an 
interesting  address  reminiscent  of  college  days 
in  '64  and  '65. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  President,  Dr.  Horace  M.  Star- 
key,  '78,  Chicago;  First  Vice-President,  Dr. 
James  R.  Kewley,  '76,  Chicago;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  Richard  B.  Oleson,  '93,  Chicago  ; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  E.  Wyllys  Andrews,  '81,  Chicago  ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  William  A.  Mann,  '83,  Chicago  ; 
Necrologist,  Dr.  J.  H.  Stowell,  '81,  Chicago. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


PREPARATION  FOR  LAW  STUDIES. 

The  catalogue  just  issued  shows  i8o  students 
in  the  Law  School.  Of  these  88  are  seniors,  88 
juniors,  and  4  special  students.  Three  of  the 
seniors  and  two  of  the  juniors  are  women.  The 
number  of  students  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  as  follows:  1888-89,137;  1889-90,  138; 
1890-91,  154;  1891-92,  267;  1892-93,  180.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  attendance  this  year  has 
been  greater  than  any  previous  year  except  the 
last.  Last  year  the  experiment  of  a  night-school 
swelled  the  number  of  students,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done  by  the  students  who  devote 
their  days  to  other  business,  and  their  evenings 
only  to  the  study  of  law,  is  necessarily  not  up  to 
the  standard  required  of  those  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  their  studies.  Hence  the  evening 
school  was  abolished,  and  the  sudden  increase  of 
students  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  the  school 
has  more  students  than  ever  before  in  its  history 
as  a  day-school.  The  number  of  students  will 
doubtless  continue  to  increase  as  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  and  the  standard  of 
scholarship  required  become  more  and  ]iiore 
widely  known. 

Of  the  180  students  in  the  Law  School,  58,  or 
32  per  cent,  possess  Bachelors' degrees.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  on  legal  education  prepared 
by  the  connnittee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  (AVash- 
ington,  1893,  p.  62),  only  15  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  those  schools  which  made  reports  on 
the  subject  possessed  a  Bachelor's  degree.  So 
that  this  Law  School  has  more  than  double  the 
average  percentage  of  students  who  have  pre- 
viously taken  degrees — a  most  satisfactory  show- 
ing. Harvard  has  4  graduates  in  the  school ; 
Yale,  6;  Princeton,  i;  Cornell  University,  2; 
Columbia,  i;  Williams,  5;  Pennsylvania,  i;  Syra- 
cuse, I — a  total  of  21  graduates  of  Eastern  col- 
leges. Western  institutions  are  represented  as 
follows:  Northwestern,  8;  Cornell  College,  2; 
Kansas,  4;  Michigan,  3;  Illinois,  2;  De  Pauw, 
Lincoln,  Thiel,  Purdue,  Indiana,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Iowa  Agricultural,  Ohio  Normal,  Bor- 
den Institute,  Monmouth,  St.  Ignatius,  Central 
Wesleyan,  Northern  Indiana  Normal,  Nebraska, 
Iowa  State  College,  i  each.     These  figures  show 


a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students 
possessing  academic  degrees.  This  is  a  most 
gratifying  fact,  since  it  shows  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  those  who 
pursue  their  law  studies  here.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  which  is  needed  as  much  as  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  legal  knowledge  required  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  it  is  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  preliminary  education  that  ought  to 
be  required  before  a  student  is  allowed  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  law.  In  some  states  the  law 
requires  that  all  persons  desiring  admission  to 
the  bar  must  register  themselves  as  candidates 
before  beginning  their  law  studies;  and  that  at 
the  time  of  registration  they'must  present  a  col- 
lege diploma,  or  pass  a  satisfactory  preliminary 
examination.  It  is  already  proposed  at  Harvard 
to  require  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science 
for  admission  to  the  law  school.  The  Harvard 
Law  School,  fortunately,  is  in  a  condition  where 
such  a  requirement  is  feasible.  In  the  West  such 
a  rigid  rule  will  be  impracticable  for  some  time 
to  come,  although  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  law  should  be  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  Europe,  a  learned  profession,  and  not 
a  trade,  that  some  day  all  lawyers  will  be  obliged 
to  possess  a  liberal  education.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  note  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  law  students  in  this  school  who  possess 
that  liberal  education  as  a  foundation  for  their 
law  studies. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  Eastern  col- 
leges who  study  law  here  indicates  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  who  expect  to  practice  law 
here  to  get  their  professional  education  at  home. 
Still,  there  are  hundreds  of  Western  men  who 
go  East  for  their  legal,  as  well  as  for  their  acad- 
emic education,  because  they  want  the  best,  and 
believe  that  the  best  legal  education  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Eastern  law  schools.  Now,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  East 
should  have  any  better  law  schools  than  the 
West.  Certainly  Chicago,  already  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  West,  and  soon  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
America,  should  have  the  best  of  everything. 
There  is  one  disadvantage,  however,  under  which 
the  Law  School  at  present  labors,  which  is  not 
inherent  in  the  school  itself,  but  which  is  due  to 
the  laws  of  this   State,  over  which  we  have  no 
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control.  It  is  axiomatic  that  students  will  go 
to  a  law  school  only  until  they  can  get  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Now  a  diploma  from  any  law  school 
in  this  state  having  a  two -years'  course  entitles 
the  holder  thereof  to  admission  to  the  bar. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  for  any  Illinois  law  school 
to  exact  three  years'  study  for  its  diploma  so 
long  as  any  other  law  school  is  willing  to  give  a 
diploma  for  two  years'  work.  Now,  it  requires 
no  argument  to  show  that  a  curriculum  extending 
over  three  years  ca/i  be  made  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  than  one  that  covers  only  two 
years.  So  that  the  laws  of  Illinois,  admitting  to 
the  bar  the  holder  of  a  legal  diploma  given  for 
two  years'  work,  act  as  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  highest  development  of  the  Law  School. 
Moreover,  and  this  fact  is  even  more  lamentable, 
admission  to  the  bar  upon  examination  is  so 
ludicrously  easy  that  many  students  are  able  to 
get  admitted  even  before  the  completion  of  their 
two  years'  course.  So  far  back  as  1880  the 
Committee  on  Legal  Education  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association  reported  that  the  period 
of  time  required  for  study  should  be  three  years, 
and  the  report  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 
Since  then  this  suggestion  has  been  approved 
and  reiterated  by  the  Association,  but  nothin*g 
has  been  done  to  carry  the  suggestion  into  effect. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
bar,  especially  those  who  are  alumni  of  this 
school,  will  soon  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Legis- 
lature or  upon  the  Supreme  Court  sufficient 
influence  to  induce  the  powers  that  be  to 
make  three  years'  study  compulsory. 

THE    LAW    SCHOOL    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law 
School :  President,  James  H.  Raymond,  '79 
First  Vice-President,  James  Frake,  '79  ;  Second 
Vice-President,  N.  A.  Partridge,  '77  ;  Third  Vice 
President,  Julius  Stern,  '81  ;  Fourth  Vice-Presi 
dent,  T.  J.  Holmes,  '85  ;  Secretary,  Martin  M 
Gridley,  '85  ;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Paulson 
'80.  Representatives  in  Alumni  Council,  E.  B 
Sherman,  J.  H.  Raymond,  and  T.  J.  Holmes 
Mr.  Gridley  having  been  compelled  to  decline 
the  office  of  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  R.  Barnett,  '88 
was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  following  com 
mittee  was  appointed  to  obtain  new  members 
for  the  Association  :  E.  A.  Harriman,  Chair 
man  ;  T.  J.  Holmes  and  B.  W.  Sherman. 


Professor  Edward  Avery  Harriman  has  been 
appointed  Recorder  of  Alumni  for  the  Law 
School  on  behalf  of  the  University,  and  all 
alumni  of  the  school  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate to  him  their  addresses  and  biographical 
items  of  interest.  It  is  desired  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  alumni  of  the  Law  School, 
and  as  the  present  record  is  defective,  the 
alumni  are  urged  to  assist  in  making  the  record 
as  complete  as  possible  by  sending  to  Professor 
Harriman,  1060  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston,  111., 
any  information  of  interest  in  regard  to  them- 
selves or  other  alumni.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  addresses  of  the  alumni  should 
always  be  known ;  but  at  present  very  many 
addresses  are  entirely  unknown  to  any  officer  of 
the  University,  so  that  communication  with 
many  of  the  alumni  is  an  impossibility. 

Of  the  eleven  hundred  graduates  of  the  Law 
School,  less  than  one-third  are  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
membership  of  the  Association  can  be  largely 
increased,  and  that  in  the  future  students  who 
graduate  from  the  school  will  join  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  matter  of  course.  The  value  of  such 
an  association  to  the  school  may  be  made  very 
great,  as  the  experience  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  shown.  The  Alumni  Association  of 
that  school,  though  organized  but  a  few  years 
since,  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  school 
wonderfully.  An  organized  body  of  alumni 
who  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the  work  of  an 
institution  can  add  immensely  to  its  prosperity ; 
but  without  an  association,  or  without  a  strong 
and  thriving  association,  the  interest  of  alumni 
is  apt  to  wane.  It  would  seem  that  every 
alumnus  of  the  school  ought  to  feel  sufficient 
interest  to  join  the  association  and  pay  the  nom- 
inal dues  of  one  dollar  annually. 

LAW    SCHOOL    ITEMS. 

Mr.  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  the  dis- 
tinguished law-writer  and  lecturer,  began  his 
lectures  on  Insurance  May  16. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  began  his  lectures  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  May  22.  These  two  courses  of 
lectures  are  of  special  interest. 

Col.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  formerly  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  has  delivered 
several  lectures  on  the  subject  of  Carriers  this 
term. 
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Judge  M.  F.  Tuley,  of  Chicago,  is  preparing 
a  lecture  on  "The  Maxims  of  Equity,"  to  be 
delivered  before  the  students  of  this  school. 

The  students  of  this  school  have  recently 
started  a  law  magazine  called  The  Northwest- 
ern Law  Review,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  January.  Among  the  contributors 
to  its  columns  during  the  last  few  months  may 
be  mentioned  Professors  Abbott,  Huffcut,  and 
Harriman,  of  the  Northwestern  University  Law 
School ;  Hon.  Seymour  D.  Thompson,  of  St. 
Louis  ;  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  of  Boston  ;  S.  C. 
Gregory,  of  Chicago,  and  others.  The  Review 
is  managed  by  the  students  with  the  assistance 
and  counsel  of  the  faculty,  and  well  deserves  the 
support  of  all  the  alumni  of  the  school  ;  while 
it    is     believed    that    the    profession    at    large 


may  find  in  it  much  that  is  of  interest  and 
value. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  crowds  that  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position this  summer,  it  has  been  deemed  best 
to  postpone  the  opening  of  a  Summer  Law 
School  for  a  year. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  the  school  will  be 
able  to  begin  work  in  new  and  more  convenient 
quarters  next  year,  though  nothing  definite  has 
as  yet  been  decided.  The  present  accommoda- 
tions at  40  Dearborn  Street  are  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  If  some 
generous  alumnus  were  to  provide  a  building 
for  the  school  tqual  to  the  magnificent  Austin 
Hall  which  Harvard  possesses  for  its  law  school, 
he  would  deserve  our  endless  gratitude. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


THE  PRACTICAL    PHARMACIST. 

In  few  departments  of  education  have  greater 
changes  been  made  than  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  pharmacy  as  developed  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  phar- 
macists were  trained  almost  wholly  behind  the 
counter,  as  physicians  were  made  in  the  office 
of  the  preceptor.  The  results  were  sometimes 
satisfactory,  oftener  not. 

When  the  first  schools  of  pharmacy  were 
opened,  their  courses  were  made  short  and  hours 
of  instruction  few,  because  it  was  held  that  the 
student  must  still  give  much  of  his  time  to  drug 
store  work  in  order  to  become  a  "  practical  " 
pharmacist.  For  a  long  time  instruction  in 
these  pioneer  schools  was  almost  wholly  by 
lectures,  given  often  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
take  as  little  time  as  possible  from  the  student's 
business  hours.  Laboratory  work,  when  intro- 
duced, was  made  optional,  and  in  some  schools 
has  remained  so  to  the  present  day. 

But  the  courses  in  the  leading  school  of  phar- 
macy are  now  characterized  by  the  prominence 
given  to  laboratory  manipulations  as  the  proper 
foundation  for  a  successful  career  in  practice. 
Students  of  pharmacy  to-day  are  enabled  to 
learn  by  actual  experiment  what  twenty  years 
ago  was  merely  hinted  at  by  the  lecturer. 

Each  student  in  the  Northwestern  University 


School  of  Pharmacy  receives  about  twenty  hours 
of  laboratory  instruction  weekly,  and  the  time 
given  in  some  of  the  state  schools  approaches 
this.  All  this  is  very  well,  but  it  may  be  asked, 
Do  the  students  actually  need  or  apply  it?  This 
is  a  question  to  which  several  answers  may  be 
given,  the  nature  of  the  answer  depending  on 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  question  is 
considered.  The  work  of  the  pharmacist  is  of 
necessity,  two -fold,  he  must  be  a  professional 
man  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  business. 
His  education  must  qualify  him  for  duties  in 
both  directions.  In  most  of  the  European 
countries  the  pharmacist  is  essentially  a  profes- 
sional man,  his  duties  being  mainly  confined  to 
the  preparation  of  medicines  and  dispensation 
of  the  same.  In  America  various  causes  have 
operated  to  lead  the  pharmacist  away  from  the 
"apothecary  shop,"  and  make  him  a  merchant 
as  well  as  dispenser.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the 
drug  store  many  articles  beside  drugs  are  sold, 
and  the  idea  of  pharmacist  may  be  driven  into 
the  background.  Why  should  a  young  man 
spend  months  in  the  laboratory  of  botany,  phar- 
macy or  chemistry  if  three- fourths  of  his  time 
after  leaving  school  must  be  spent  behind  the 
counter,  rather  than  in  the  prescription  case? 
Why  spend  all  this  time  when  the  little  he  is 
actually  required  to  know  can  be  picked  up  in 
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a  few  weeks  of  home  reading  in  addition  to  the 
experience  gained  by  working  a  year  or  two  in 
positions  from  errand  boy  up,  in  the  store? 

In  truth,  from  this  point  of  view  the  time 
spent  in  systematic  college  study  may  well  be 
considered  wasted,  and  it  may  be  admitted  here 
that  for  hundreds  of  young  men  the  time  spent 
in  our  higher  colleges  of  pharmacy  is  lost  time. 
But  the  point  of  view  is  false  and  we  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  make  this  admission.  The 
professional  side  of  the  pharmacist's  career  is 
the  one  which  should  be  kept  prominently  in 
the  foreground.  He  should  realize  that  while 
in  school  he  is  educating  himself  for  an  honor- 
able professional  calling  primarily  and  for  busi- 
ness incidentally.  He  should  understand  that 
his  proper  legitimate  work  is  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  physician  and  surgeon,  and  that  his 
knowledge  must  supplement  that  of  the  physi- 
cian in  the  work  of  saving  or  prolonging  life. 
The  pharmacist  must  be  able  to  do,  and  prop- 
erly too,  all  that  the  physician  asks  of  him.  The 
knowledge  necessary  for  this  kind  of  work  is 
not  picked  up  in  a  few  days,  but  comes  only 
with  thorough  study  in  laboratory  and  lecture 
room.  Colleges  of  pharmacy  must  provide  this 
instruction  and  their  work  must  be,  not  merely 
abreast  with,  but,  in  advance  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  times. 


STATE  CONTROL. 

Practically,  the  peculiar  commercial  aspect  of 
pharmacy  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  an  out- 
growth of  circumstances  over  which  pharmacists 
have  little  control.  Excessive  competition 
among  pharmacists  themselves  is  a  story  of  long 
standing,  but  the  newer  competition  of  the  great 
department  store  proves  even  more  perplexing. 
The  cry  goes  up  for  help,  but  the  Moses  has  not 
yet  appeared  who  is  to  lead  the  disciples  of 
Galen  out  into  the  light  of  professional  inde- 
pendence. 

One  thought,  however,  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind  here.  The  apothecary,  like  the  physician, 
fills  a  position  of  peculiar  responsibility.  He 
must  protect  life,  and  therefore  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  state.  The  state  in  turn  should 
insist  that  he  be  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
proper  qualifications  for  his  work,  and  this  can 
be  done  only  through  the  medium  of  rigid 
examinations  by  qualified  authorities. 


A  diploma  from  a  college  of  medicine  or 
pharmacy  should  not  give  the  right  to  practice. 
This  right  should  be  granted  by  the  state  alone, 
and  only  after  examinations  or  investigations  of 
some  description  searching  enough  to  keep  the 
irresponsible  and  half  educated  out  of  the  pro- 
fessional field.  The  pharmacist  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  competition  of  unqualified  gen- 
eral storekeepers,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  do 
it.  In  this  country  it  is  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable  that  all  professional  education  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  state,  but  for  the  good  of 
all,  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  state  should  take 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  passing  upon  the 
qualifications  of  all  men  seeking  to  practice 
medicine  or  pharmacy,  at  least. 

We  have  at  present  boards  of  pharmacy  and 
health  in  most  if  not  all  states.  The  examining 
bodies  of  the  future,  however,  should  be  made 
up  in  a  manner  different  from  that  now  usually 
followed,  if  the  imputation  of  unfairness  is  to  be 
avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  a  searching  test 
is  made  of  the  knowledge  of  such  applicant. 
Our  higher  colleges  with  full  courses  and  proper 
facilities  for  instruction,  have  nothing  to  fear, 
but  everything  to  gain  by  such  an  innovation. 


A  NEW  COURSE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Record  a  brief 
reference  was  made  to  a  proposed  new  course 
in  the  school  of  pharmacy.  The  faculty  have 
had  this  under  consideration,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  make  an  announcement  regarding  its 
scope.  This  course  will  provide  advanced  work 
in  the  three  principal  departments  of  Pharmacy, 
Chemistry  and  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy,  and 
will  lead  to  a  degree  different  from  that  now 
given. 

The  present  course  provides  very  satisfactorily 
for  all  that  can  be  used  by  the  student  in  his 
future  work  as  a  retail  druggist  or  dispensing 
pharmacist,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  training 
in  another  direction,  a  training  which  will  fit 
young  men  for  positions  as  analytical  chemists 
rather  than  as  pharmacists,  in  situations,  how- 
ever, where  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy  is  essen- 
tial. Such  situations  are  opened  to  young  men 
in  increasing  numbers  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  new  course  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  popu- 
lar one. 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

This  year  marks  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of 
dental  education  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
graduation  of  the  first  classes  of  students  who  have 
been  required  to  attend  three  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures. Of  course,  the  classes  have  everywhere 
been  small,  because  most  of  those  graduated  this 
year  could  have  obtained  their  diplomas  a  year 
ago  under  the  old  two-year  rule  if  they  had 
chosen  to  do  so.  That  lengthening  the  course 
of  study  will  raise  the  standard  of  average  pro- 
fessional character  and  qualifications  in  the  whole 
body  of  graduates  subsequent  to  this  time,  does 
not  admit  of  doubt,  and  to  those  who  have  any  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  scope  and  requirements 
of  a  good  dental  education  it  seems  very  strange 
that  this  step  was  not  taken  long  ago.  Already 
the  first  indications  are  observable  of  a  coming 
movement  to  still  further  lengthen  the  course  to 
four  years.  Last  autumn  letters  were  sent  out 
by  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  asking  other  schools  for  expressions 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  presumably 
with  the  view  to  prepare^the  way  for  some  intel- 
ligent discussion  of  it  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  College  Facul- 
ties to  be  held  the  coming  summer.  The  faculty 
of  our  own  school  at  that  time  believed  it  to  be 
better,  for  the  present,  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
vanced position  already  gained,  and  that  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  should  be  a  more  positive 
requirement  and  higher  standard  of  entrance 
qualifications,  rather  than  a  lengthening  of  the 
course  of  professional  study,  the  latter  to  be  only 
postponed,  not  abandoned. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  dental  schools  should 
begin  to  dictate  to  the  young  men  intending  to 
enter  them,  the  course  of  study  they  should  pur- 
sue beforehand,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
colleges  everywhere  prescribe  the  preparatory 
work  necessary  for  entrance  to  their  freshmen 
classes.  This  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  for  the 
reason  that  all  the  professional  schools,  except 
those  connected  with  state  universities,  are  de- 
pendent for  their  existence  on  incomes  chiefly 
from    students'     fees,    sufficient    to    pay    their 


expenses,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
understood  that  applicants,  however  poorly  qual- 
ified, if  they  are  rejected  from  one  school,  can 
pretty  surely  find  entrance  to  some  other,  the 
case  being  little,  if  any,  better  with  the  medical 
schools  than  the  dental. 

It  is  not  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three 
years  course  of  study,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
entrance  qualifications  by  concerted  action  and 
the  force  of  outside  pressure,  through  the  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Faculties.  It  is  too  easy  to 
evade  or  ignore  or  make  exceptions  to  the  rules 
that  might  be  laid  down.  (Any  rules  regarding 
such  a  matter  will  have  some  exceptions  that 
cannot  reasonably  be  refused.)  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  each  school  must  act  for  itself,  freely  and 
willingly,  and  yet  no  single  one  can  advance 
very  far  beyond  the  others.  It  depends  upon 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  those  who  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  joined  to  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  bring  the  classes  to  the  highest  standard 
possible  and  win  a  reputation  that  will  attract 
the  best  and  most  ambitious  students ;  but  such 
efforts  must  have  the  support  of  sufficient  finan- 
cial strength,  and  a  faculty  and  equipment  capa- 
ble of  giving  as  good  or  better  instruction  as 
can  be  obtained  anywhere.  Our  own  medical 
school  is  probably  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
how  this  may  be  done,  and  the  Dental  School  is 
ambitious  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  fast  as 
may  be  possible  without  defeating  the  end  by 
crippling  our  resources. 

The  number  of  our  students  is  sure  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  at  the  next  session,  and  steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  clinic  rooms  of  the  Infirmary.  The  lecture 
rooms  are  ample  at  present.  The  policy  which 
was  begun  last  year,  of  giving  as  many  of  our 
lectures  as  possible  in  our  own  school,  will  be 
completed  at  the  next  session,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  chemistry,  for  which  our  students  will 
still  join  the  classes  of  medical  students  for  both 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  dissecting 
and  the  laboratory  work  in  histology  and  path- 
ology will  also  continue  to  be  done  in  the  Medi- 
cal School.  The  new  professorships  of  physiology, 
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general  pathology,  and  histology  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  efficiency. 
The  men  appointed  have  been  chosen  with  care- 
ful reference  to  their  fitness,  and  also  with  refer- 


ence to  their  understanding  and  sympathy  with 
the  methods  and  standards  of  the  Medical 
School,  with  which  we  desire  to  keep  the  closest 
and  most  cordial  relations  possible. 


IVOMAN'S  MEDICAL   SCHOOL 


When  women  first  demanded  an  equal  edu- 
cation with  the  men  they  were  looked  upon  as 
abnormalities  —  or  beings  who  would  step  out- 
side their  province  and  attempt  the  impossible. 
Were  they  not  the  weaker  vessels  —  inferiors, 
incapable  of  high  mental  culture  ? 

We  all  know  of  the  hard  fight  for  co-educa- 
tion, and  yet  to-day  it  has  not  only  ceased  to 
cause  comment  but  in  our  great  western  col- 
leges it  has  become  the  rule.  The  woman  who 
would  improve  her  mind  is  no  longer  stigma- 
tized in  any  way. 

The  history  of  women  in  medicine  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  much  credit  is  due  the.  early 
pioneers  in  this  field,  who,  strong  in  their  con- 
victions, asked  onlv  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating their  claim  for  recognition.  The 
classes  of  to-day  little  realize  the  hardships 
suffered  by  the  early  students  of  our  college. 

Clinics  in  our  Cook  Co.  Hospital  were  almost 
denied  them,  and  those  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  attend,  met  with  little  less  than  insult  —  not 
alone  from  the  students  but  from  the  Professors 
conducting  the  clinics.  A  woman  physician  on 
the  Hospital  Board  was  beyond  the  range  of 
possibilities.  Even  the  trained  nurse,  that 
indispensable  adjunct  of  modern  medicine  — 
was  opposed  by  the  profession,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  training  schools  in  our  hospitals 
was  accomplished  only  in  the  face  of  the  strong- 
est opposition,  by  women  true  to  their  convic- 
tions. 

The  battles  of  to-day  are  being  fought  in  the 
intellectual  field,  and,  wherever  the  opportunity 
is    offered,     women     are     demonstrating    their 


power  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  age. 
To-day,  at  our  great  international  exhibition, 
stands  a  monument  which  bears  indisputable 
testimony  to  the  ability  of  woman. 

We  have  demanded  from  the  world  respect 
for  our  convictions,  and  our  demands  have  been 
granted.  It  now  behooves  us  that  we  lose  no 
ground.  What  a  few  years  ago  seemed  a 
remote  possibility,  is  to-day  a  realized  fact.  We 
hear  not  a  little  concerning  the  equality  of  com- 
pensation in  the  work  of  women  and  men. 

In  medicine  this  does  not  hold.  Women 
entering  our  best  medical  colleges  are,  as  a  rule, 
better  prepared  than  students  in  corresponding 
colleges  for  men.  Our  requirement  should  be 
still  further  increased. 

The  opportunities  now  offered  to  women  of 
gaining  a  practice  with  comparative  ease,  tend 
to  attract  to  the  profession  a  class  of  women 
less  desirable  than  those  early  workers  whose 
struggles  cleared  the  way,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  set  up  by  their  efforts. 

Recognized  by  the  Northwestern  University 
as  a  department  of  that  great  institution,  we  have 
taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. 

This  throws  open  to  our  students  the  great 
scientific  laboratory  about  to  be  opened  on 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  which  will  furnish  ample 
opportunity  for  original  investigation.  Let  us 
not  fall  short  in  our  duty  to  demand  of  our  stu- 
dents such  qualities  of  mind  and  character  as  shall 
fit  them  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  high 
opportunities  which  have  been  offered  them. 
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CLOSE  OF  THIRTY-  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

The  Institute  closed  its  thirty  -  seventh  year 
on  Thursday,  May  ii.  Its  graduates  this  year 
number  twenty  -  two,  nine  of  whom  received  the 
degree  of  B.D.,  and  thirteen  the  diploma  of  the 
Institute.  This  relatively  small  number  of 
graduates,  compared  with  the  thirty  -  nine  of 
last  year,  is  due  to  the  notable  falling -off  from 
the  very  large  junior  classes  of  two  and  three 
years  ago,  which  included  an  unusual  proportion 
of  students  not  properly  qualified  to  enter  upon 
the  present  courses  of  study.  The  requirements 
for  admission  and  the  demand  for  superior  work 
in  the  classes  have  eliminated  most  of  those  who 
ought  not  to  have  presumed  to  enter  with  their 
defective  preparation. 

THE  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

The  new  Catalogue  was  published  the  week 
before  Commencement.  It  shows  a  total  regis- 
tration of  183  students,  as  against  185  of  last 
year.  This  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  show- 
ing when  it  is  remembered  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Institute  a  satisfactory  cer- 
tificate of  scholarship  or  a  test  examination  was 
required  for  admission.  Some  twenty  appli- 
cants either  failed  to  pass  satisfactory  examina- 
tions or  were  persuaded  to  enter  a  more  ele- 
mentary school.  The  Catalogue  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  rearranged  and  rewritten, 
and  contains  a  brief  historical  appendix.  A 
notable  feature  is  the  announcement  that  the 
degree  of  B.D.  will  not  hereafter  be  conferred 
on  persons  who  are  pursuing  collegiate  studies, 
nor  will  under -graduate  work  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  studies  entitling  to  the  degree. 
The  faculty  have  long  felt  that  there  is  manifest 
impropriety  in  admitting  one  as  a  candidate  for 
B.I),  who  has  not  yet  completed  his  academical 
and  collegiate  course.  The  theological  school 
has  a  right  to  demand  as  a  condition  for  its 
highest  honor  the  latest  and  best  work  of  the 
student,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  in  its  place  the 
hasty  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  studies  wrung 
out  between  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
college  discipline. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  commencement 
week  began  with  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by 
Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde,  the  annual  address  by 
Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews.  The  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Institute  held  its  annual  public  meeting 
at  Memorial  Hall,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Craven,  of  India,  and  by  three  of  the  stu- 
dents—  J.  C.  Dorwin,  T.  L.  Haas  and  F.  E. 
Moll.  A  number  of  oral  examinations,  repre- 
senting the  different  departments  of  study,  were 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  Alumni 
address,  which  gave  great  satisfaction,  was  deliv- 


ered by  Dr.  C.  H.  Stocking,  of  the  class  of  1868, 
and  the  banquet  which  followed,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  was  also  a  memorable  affair.  The 
graduating  exercises  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at 
which  ten  speakers  entertained  the  large  audience 
assembled  in  Memorial  Hall,  was  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  commencement  week.  At  the 
joint  meeting  of  trustees,  faculty  and  visitors, 
the  treasurer  reported  total  receipts  for  the  year 
as  amounting  to  $44,922,  a  net  income  of 
832,699,  and  a  balance  over  all  expenses  of 
83,869.  At  the  same  meeting  the  visitors,  rep- 
resenting some  twenty  different  conferences, 
made  the  following  report : 

VISITORS'  REPORT. 

By  the  improvements  made  from  year  to  year, 
the  buildings  and  grounds  are  now  in  the  best 
and  most  attractive  condition  ever  known.  The 
high  degree  of  excellence  shown  by  the  students 
in  their  examinations  in  our  presence,  and  in 
their  graduating  addresses,  attest  the  thorough 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  professors  in 
their  different  departments.  The  deeply  evan- 
gelical spirit  of  the  school  is  clearly  manifest. 
No  unseemly  and  irreverent  haste  in  throwing 
away  the  old  and  grasping  after  the  sensational 
and  novel  characterizes  the  faculty,  and  yet  the 
Institute  is  wisely  progressive  in  both  its  meth- 
ods and  its  spirit. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  intelligence 
and  culture  among  the  people,  and  the  corre- 
spondingly high  demands  upon  the  ministry, 
we  note  with  pleasure  the  earnest  advice  of  the 
faculty,  "that  young  men  should,  where  at  all 
practicable,  obtain  a  collegiate  education  before 
entering  the  Institute." 

A  wise  ministry  will  qualify  itself  to  meet  each 
new  phase  of  human  activity.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  the  excitement  over  questions 
relating  to  labor  and  capital  is  not  an  evanes- 
cent agitation.  The  aroused  masses  are  misled 
by  ignorant  agitators.  Capitalists  are  also  in 
need  of  enlightenment.  The  minister  of  to- 
day must  be  qualified  to  speak  effectively  on  the 
whole  economic  situation.  Your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  theological  school  should 
prepare  the  young  preacher  to  meet  existing 
sociological  needs.  We  respectfully  suggest 
that  steps  be  taken  '  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  found,  in  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  a  chair  of  social  ethics. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  healthful  in  its  loca- 
tion, well  furnished  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ments, inspiring  in  its  associations,  superior  in 
its  instructors,  safe  in  its  leadership,  unsurpassed 
in  advantages  to  students,  this  "school  of  the 
prophets"  merits  the  highest  commendation  to 
all  young  men  who  are  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
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